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on life as a vital energy. And the pkys after Love's Labour's
Lost, already looked at in earlier lectures in this series, have
shown Shakespeare the poet slowly becoming Shakespeare the
dramatist, finding a technique or a manner by which, as in the
Comedy of Errors, the theatre may be competently used as the
dramatist's instrument for expressing whatever for the moment
he may have to say, or as in the Two Gentlemen, using that
technique to express what in the prevalent temper was assumed
to be die proper thing to say in respect of man's capacity for
the happy mastery of his life.

But at length in The Taming of the Shrew there appeared a
Shakespeare who had acquired a certain control over his
instrument, the theatre, but who apparently was completely
baffled by the inability of that instrument to play the tune
which was the music of his own times. He had set the Two
Gentlemen to the key which was the song of the sixteenth
century, the music of lovers and of their romantic loves; but
the dramatisation of it grated with strident discords, and so in
The Taming of the Shrew he seems to fall back, on drama as a
mode of expression, a kind of orchestration, which is not fitted
to utter the delicious and exquisite notes of lovers proving all
the pleasures of their love. The Taming of the Shrew is an even-
ing's amusement in which Shakespeare is running away from
the inevitable dramatic problem of the life of his own day*

But of course the story of The Taming of the Shrew is so built
that it solves, or seems to solve, Petrpchio's problem. Yet in
fact it does not rescue Shakespeare and his contemporaries from
their predicament It does not mirror an Elizabethan facing
and grappling with the dilemmas of Elizabethan man; it is not
therefore comic drama, it is farce. It succeeds, not by its
representation, but by its distortion of life. The play in our
programme to-night, the Midsummer Night's Dream, with all
its appearance of fairy, with its apparent revelry in the stuff of
which ^r^nns are made, with its alluring unreality, and its
evident riot of fantasy, is yet the first play in which Shakespeare
reveals his promise as the world's comic dramatist, the first